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ABSTRACT 

The concern of this report is differentiated 
staffing. Background, historical precedents, and early models of this 
concept are explored, and a theory base is found in the concepts of a 
functional division of labor (specialized teaching talent) and the 
classical definition of promotion h^sed on merit. Projects in 
differentiated staffing at Florida State University are briefly 
reviewed, and some conclusions are reached. Contrary to the 
expectations of most educators, the report finds that the immediate 
effect of differentiated staffing is apt to be limited, but it can 
lead to an educational climate that encourages change. Some 
indication is given that the concept has been watered-down in 
practice and that there has been economic confusions iji the staffing 
variations. But, on the whole, the report finds that conditions of 
teaching and learning have been improved in every case. The report 
includes chapters on the role of the government, states, and 
teachers* agencies in differentiated staffing. Concluding, this 
report finds that more research and developmental efforts aimed at 
discovering which specific teacher role and behaviors will produce 
which specific effects in students are needed. A selected 
bibliography is provided. (Related document is SP 006 351.) (JA) 
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Preface 



This is the second of four parts of the Com- 
missioner's annual report on the state of the 
education professions In 1971-72. The first part 
concerning the supply of and demand for 
teachers in public elementary and secondary 
schools and in colleges and universities has 
been conopleted. The remaining parts, to be 
issued over the next few months, will report 
on the supply of and demand for special educa- 
tion personnel and on a manpower survey of the 
school library media field* 

Differentiated stafiing, the concern of this re- 
port, has become a sensitive and highly political 
subject, but much of the fervor can be traced as 
much to disagreement over the concept as to 
any threat it appears to pose or any positive 
good it seems to promise. The purpose of this 
report, therefore, is threefold: first, to define 
clearly the concept of differentiated staffing; 
second, to relate the results observed by schools 
which have experimented with it; and, third, to 
state some conclusions about the present state 
of the art and what the next steps should be. 

The report begins with a review of early 
staffing models and the philosophies on which 
they were formulated; then analsrzes research 
results and both the advantages and con- 
straints of Federal contributions. It summa- 
rizes the positions of teachers' organizations, 



State education agencies, and other groups that 
might influence the acceptance or rejection of 
differentiated staffing, and makes some projec- 
tions about the future of differentiated staffing. 
The report concludes with recommendations for 
the next steps suggested by educators who have 
worked actively with the differentiated staffing 
concept. An extended bibliography is included 
for the use of those who may wish to investi- 
gate the field further. 

As pointed out in this report, the results of 
the experiments with 24 model differentiated 
staffing projects supported by the Education 
Professions Development Act are mixed. No 
clear conclusions can be drawn about the po- 
tential of staff differentiation for improving 
the achievement of children. The projects 
strongly suggest that staff differentiation can 
lead to an educational climate which will en- 
courage changes that should improve the con- 
ditions of teaching and learning and have a 
significant impact on the students themselves. 

Despite the encouraging indications found 
in these projects, there is need for more analy- 
sis and understanding of staff differentiation. 
This is the purpose of this part of the Com- 
missioner's 1971-72 report on the education 
professions. 
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CHAPTER I 



Differentiated Staffing: Defining the Term 



Over the past 5 years in the education pro- 
fession the term differentiated staffing has 
probably generated as much energetic, usually 
emotional, discussion as any other topic. Some 
of the discussion undoubtedly has been moti«^ 
vated by differences of opinion about the mean- 
ing and substance of this new addition to the 
long list of educational jargon. DilTerentiated 
staffing means many things to many different 
people^ and in some instances it appears to 
mean — ^at different times-— different thins^ to 
the same people. Therefore, any definition of 
the term must be operational Throughout the 
United States there is considerable latitude in 
its use by both theorists and practitioners. 

Barbee offers a general definition that depicts 
most of the characteristics of the differentiated 
staffing models now being tried : 

Differentiated school staffing is a 
concept of organization that seeks to make 
better use of educational personnel. Teach- 
ers and other educators assume different 
responsibilities based on carefully pre- 
pared definitions of the many teaching 
functions. The differential assignment of 
educational personnel goes beyond tradi- 
tional staff allocations based on common 
subject matter distinctions and grade-level 
arrangements and seeks new ways of ana* 
lyzing essential teaching tasks and creative 
means for implementing new educational 
roles.' 

This definition raises a number of questions. 
For example, what docs it suggest that is par* 
ticularly imaginative, creative, positive, nega- 
tive, disturbing, or different? In view of such an 
apparently unobtrusive statement, why has all 
the furor endured? 



To get at these and other issues, the authors 
of this report approached the matter from 
three perspectives: (1) What caused the differ- 
entiated staffing movement to gain such wide 
attention and momentum? (2) What is cur- 
rently known about the implementation of dif- 
ferentiated staffing? (3) What, if any, action 
should be taken by the Office of Education to 
encourage or discourage further support for 
differentiated staffing ideas? 

BACKGROUND OF THE MOVEMENT 

The mass media and educational literature, 
justly or unjustly, are crammed with opinions 
about the ills of American education. As accu- 
rate as some assessments may be, the criticisms 
are seldom constructive. 

A number of those who have analyzed differ- 
entiated staffing have concluded that it is popu- 
lar because it apparently provides "answers" to 
problems. Indeed, superproponents of the 
concept hail it as the panacea. Perhaps the 
mood of our society is such that those who have 
"the answers'' tend to gain a wide following. 
On the other hand, perhaps it is impossible to 
apply any set of principles to differentiated 
staffing because the sound and the fury sur* 
rounding the issue destroy all efforts directed 
toward a fair and accurate assessment of its 
effectiveness ar 1 efficiency. 

In any event, the armies on both sides of the 
issue are lined up seemingly unaware of or un- 
concerned about the facts and their ramifica* 
tions. It is hoped that this report will help to 
postpone the battle until more is known about 
the cause of the war. 



Many advocates believe differentiated staffing 
will: 

1« Individualize instruction for children by 
bringing to the school setting new people (or 
retrained persons) who can diagnose learning 
difficulties and prescribe solutions. 

2. Make the job of each person more reward- 
ing, psychologically as well as financially, by 
establishing increased specialization of respon- 
sibilities. Financial rewards would be consist- 
ent with performance, not necessarly with lon- 
gevity, as is the case with the single-salary 
schedule. 

3« Avoid the evils of merit pay as conceived 
by the teachers' associations. 

4. Establish accountability and r^ponsibility 
for teaching and learning. 

5. Create conditions which force teacher edu- 
cation institutions to modify their programs, 
thereby becoming more relevant to the needs of 
our time. 

6. Change the organizational structure of the 
schools, distributing the power for decision- 
making among those responsible for the execu- 
tion of decisions, particularly classroom teach- 
ers. 

7. Offer a career pattern for teachers who 
wish to remain in the classroom rather than to 
be promoted away from children into adminis- 
tration. 

8. Provide a career opportunity program for 
the poor through well-delineated career ladder 
and lattice arrangements. This may be one way 
to bring home and school closer together for 
common causes. 

9. Force needed review in teacher certifica- 
tion procedures and requirements. 

10. Convince the public of the need for in- 
creased fiscal support of education and at the 
same time redeploy existing resources for more 
efficient use of current financing. 

To attack some of these statements as if they 
were undesirable would be similar to putting 
down mother, God, and apple pie. The concern 
is whether differentiated staffing will do what it 
is purported to do. That is where the friction 
begins. 



HISTORICAL PRECEDENT AND 
EARLY MODELS 

Staff differentiation in the public schools is 
neither new nor absolute. All schools across the 
Nation are utilizing some elements of role dif- 
ferentiation — as a continuing process of work 
specialization or as an aspect of the division of 
labor in human organizations. Except for 
teachers' pay, ranges of salaries based on dif- 
ferentiated responsibilities apply at almost 
every school personnel level; e.g., superinten- 
dents, principals, curriculum directors, and so 
on. 

The historical precedent for differentiated 
staffing can be found in the Bell-Lancaster 
monitorial program, elements of which may be 
traced back to Greek and Roman instruction.^ 
The monitorial method originated in 1791 when 
Andrew Bell, superintendent of an orphan asy- 
lum in India, fired a teacher and replaced him 
with an older student. When the method was 
brotight to England several years later, it was 
further developed by a former seaman, Joseph 
Lancaster, in the charity schools of London. 
Lancaster's differentiated staff included both 
adults and students in a hierarchy in which 
authority was matched with responsibility* In 
descending order, Lancaster's staff consisted 
of the master, the teacher, the assistant, the 
tutor, the usher, and the subusher.^ 

Gradually the monitorial school idea made its 
way to major eastern cities in the United 
States — New York, Hartford, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. In 1848 there was an historic shift 
in the structure of American education when the 
Quincy graded school was developed. With it 
came the modern definition of the teacher's 
role. At Quincy, students were moved from the 
large Lancasterian lecture hall to permanent 
class residence in the accompanying recitation 
rooms. Here they were grouped on the basis of 
chronological age; no other criterion was avail- 
able then. At this point the single-teacher-per- 
class concept was born. Teachers were sepa- 
rated physically, and the personnel hierarchy of 
the Lancasterian school was abolished. The 
base was altered from a task-centered structure 
involving 20-30 pupils to a time-based, non- 
task-centered division of labor. As described by 
Charters,^ the "work flow" in the elementary 
school "is divided according to the age-grade of 



ih2 pupir' and "the teacher specializes in chil- 
dren of a given age and grade level." The high 
school "is divided according to subject matter, 
without regard for . . . age-grade. • . • The 
teacher is a specialist in a given subject." 

American education changed swiftly to a sys- 
tem of graded classes, graded curriculum, 
graded textbooks — all based on a definition of 
grouping pupils which had been invented prior 
to the concept of IQ. The Lancasterian person- 
nel hierarchy was abandoned, but its teaching 
methoidology was not. Much of what is stultify- 
ing about contemporary education can be 
traced to this fact. 

Specialization is inevitable when organiza- 
tions in'^rease in size; schools have not been 
exceptions. The single-teacher-per-class concept 
remained the essential building block of the 
system and newer roles were tacked on to it. 
From the teacher's role came the principal- 
teacher, the superintendent, and later, assistant 
superintendents, assistant principals, supervi- 
sors: directors, coordinators, counselors, de- 
pa* lynt chairmen, and so on. A system grew 
and became accepted as orthodox. It was based 
on insufficient data concerning the nature of 
the learner and it assumed incorrectly that one 
teacher, with supervision, could master both 
content and methodology. 

Staff differentiation in its present form of- 
fers relatively few alternatives to the Lancas- 
terian model. Early models of differentiated 
staffing attempted to break with the past but 
found it difficult to depart from the historical 
trends of the division of labor. Initial designs 
left the role of classroom teacher intact and 
added new roles to cope with organizational or 
administrative problems. Roles which differen- 
tiated among teaching skills — involving the de- 
velopment of more sophisticated expertise — 
were conceptualized but seldom implemented. 
Pioneers in staff differentiation did create 
career ladders for teachers, by adding new 
roles for them, such as curricular, research, or 
administrative specialists. However, it still re- 
mained true that promotion in education led 
away from teaching. 

Second generation models of flexible staffing 
avoided preoccupation with the career ladder as 
an end worthy of itself. Instead, primary em- 



phasis was placed on the role of the teacher and 
the act of teaching as a means toward learning. 
This shift from a holistic to a task-centered 
view of what the teacher does appears to be 
defensible and logical. It stresses assessment of 
student needs (diagnosis) and analysis of 
teacher tasks (prescription). 

While early models also focused almost exclu- 
sively on structural jchanges, process orienta- 
tion became the starting point for many later 
and more sophisticated staffing models. Teacher 
roles arranged in career ladders cannot be 
based upon pupil needs because the two are not 
parallel. As instruction takes place, pupil needs 
change; this mandates staffing flexibility. If the 
teaching hierarchy is valid, it must be able to 
reorder teacher functions according to client 
needs.^ Flexibility and reordering are major 
criteria to help determine whether models of 
staff differentiation are "refinement" or "re- 
form" types. Staff differentiation has been con- 
ceived almost totally as a solution to teacher or 
organizational problems. In some cases, the 
Lancasterian methodology has become even 
more dramatically solidified with the reinstate- 
ment of its personnel hierarchy. 

If differentiated staffing is not really new, 
why the controversy? Why the pro and con ar- 
ticles in the professional journals and lay 
press? 

What is "new" is the idea of creating a hier- 
archy of teaching roles. The teaching hierarchy 
has evoked heated charges and countercharges 
within and outside the education profession. As 
in the case of the Lancasterian school, staff dif- 
ferentiation has been proposed as a necessary 
economic measure to counteract the rising costs 
of education, particularly the rising salaries of 
teachers. Concomitantly, it has been advocated 
as a strategy to break the tradition of the sin- 
gle-salary schedule. Closely aligned with this 
concept is the argument for the necessity of a 
bureaucratic career ladder as described by Max 
Weber,^ the German sociologist who coined the 
term bureaucracy. Weber's ladder is a device 
for attracting, retaining, and promoting per- 
sonnel on the basis of competence within the 
organization. 

At least one student of the education profes- 
sion argues that without advanced career offices 
rooted in teaching responsibilities, a senior pro- 



fession of teaching is not possible.' The inabil- 
ity of the profession to resolve the perennial 
and crippling problem of teacher turnover has 
increased the resiliency of this argument. 

Organized teacher groups, however, appar- 
ently fear that staff differentiation, especially 
the notion of a vertical teaching hierarchy, will 
destroy teacher unity at the bargaining table. 
Since the two major, national organized teacher 
groups — the National Education Association 
(NEA) and the American Federation of Teach- 
ers (AFT) — have adopted the tactics of labor 
versus management, they are reluctant to 
weaken their negotiating positions by allowing 
the creation of a possibh divisive force among 
members through salary, rank, and role differ- 
entials. 

Typically, school administrators have been 
lukewarm to the introduction of a series of ad- 
vanced teacher offices, or a teaching hierarchy. 
Some have forecast serious effects on the pres- 
ent division of labor within the administrative 
hierarchy, possibly because of a redistribution 
of administrative authority and responsibility. 

Arguments have revolved around these issues 
since the mid-1960's. Just beginning to emerge 
is the view that the only way a school can con- 
tinue the equal division of labor among teach- 
ers is to make a false assumption about the 
nature of differences among students ; that is, 
that there are none. Such an assumption is 
clearly contrary to at least three decades of 
strategies aimed at individualizing instruction. 
Since the teacher is the major planner and im- 
plementer of curriculum and instruction, child 
differences will be ignored if the need for dif- 
ferentiated instruction is similarly ignored. 

An examination of the history of American 
schools reveals deliberate attempts to produce 
institutions created for order. ''Teachable'^ stu- 
dent groups were formed by using the criterion 
of age-grade placement and its host, the single* 
teacher-par-class concept of school organiza- 
tion. Bidwell has called this phenomenon the 
temporal division of labor: 

. . . the temporal division of labor is 
tied to the age-grade placement of students. 
. . . Students are assigned as class or 
grade units to members of the teaching 
staff. This close correspondence of school 
grades and age-grades is not tjrpical of 
other times and places, suggesting that it 



arises as school systems become routinized, 
so that students must be moved through 
the system in batches and cannot be as- 
signed to school grades individually on the 
basis of achievement."^ 

For differentiated staffing to be considered 
a major reform, it must couple an increased 
attempt to differentiate among teaching tasks 
with research and development efforts aimed at 
discerning how the teacher's role and how be- 
havior rearrangement can produce different 
pupil behaviors. Until this is done, differenti- 
ated staffing has a veiy limited, perhaps nega- 
tive, role in public school reform. It may be a 
promising means to an end, but the plans are 
not ends in themselves. 

Staff differentiation may increase the cost of 
inputs without increasing the productivity of 
the organization ; if so, it may be worthless. It 
is equally clear, however, that staff differentia- 
tion may .sarve as a catalyst, not only changing 
the organizational structure and increasing and 
improving productivity, but also requiring the 
organization to specify and be held accountable 
for the quality of its results. Output rather 
than methodology could become the dimension 
assessed if educational objectives were stated 
specifically. 

The present public school staflfing pat- 
tern is neither objective specific, time spe- 
cific, nor achievement specific. It makes no 
attempt to diagnose pupils and match 
teacher skills, interests or abilities to them 
in any kind of systematic and calculable 
manner. School is established as a solution 
before pupils are diagnosed. Criteria for 
grouping pupils for instruction is based 
upon nonachievement variables, imper- 
vious to need, pacing or achievement prior 
to the initiation of instruction.' 

Few who have attempted to build differen- 
tiated role responsibilities have begun by as- 
sessing needs and establishing objectives to en- 
able them to determine the effectiveness of pro- 
posed alternatives. Indeed, at times the U.S. 
Office of Education's Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development (now the National 
Center for Improvement of Educational Sys- 
tems) has ssemed to presume a direct and posi- 
tive relationship between teaching hierarchies 
and more effective schools. Fundamental ques- 



tions such as, ''What kind of teacher behavior 
is important to pupils?'' have been asked too 
infrequently. Instead, the question has been, 
"Can we design and implement a differentiated 
staff?" The "can" and "should" issues are too 
limited — because "we can" does not necessarily 
mean "we should." In the future, questions 
about learning and teaching must be the base- 
points for planning new programs. 

An analysis of contemporary staffing models 
reveals that their differences are slight. There 
may be varying job titles, hierarchical posi- 
tions, scheduling patterns, and pay scales and 
increments; but the models are essentially the 
same. Almost all early models assumed that a 
teaching career ladder should n^imic the admin- 
istrative career ladder. Only recently has this 
assumption been cI* Menged. Actually, there are 
few alternatives to .onsider now, and none is a 
significant change of the status quo. Realistic 
adventures into the unknown will require the 
investment of considerable talent and money in 
research and development of the staffing theo- 
ries which can be subjected to empirical valida- 
tion. In all future plans the Office of Education, 
must emphasize the diagnosing of problems be- 
fore the prescribing of solutions and must build 
into every program a research and development 
component to insure this goal. 

THEORY BASES FOR DIFFERENTIATED 
STAFFING 

Staff differentiation ajs conceptualized in the 
teaching hierarchy could challenge a century of 
assumptions regarding school practice, organi- 
zational structure, the division of power and 
responsibility, and personnel deployment; but 
it may or may not serve as a force to change 
them. This depends upon which base of special- 
ization is utilized in creating the hierarchy, 
how it is implemented, and whether the teach- 
ing act itself is the subject of differentiation or 
whether it merely serves as a base for ''addi- 
tional responsibilities." To avoid pitfalls from 
which their earlier counterparts never fully 
freed themselves, proponents of flexible staffing 
have attempted to establish an adequate theory 
base to guide the growth and development of 
the concept. To build alternative staffing mod- 
els, assumptions concerning the role of the 
learner, responsibilities of the instructor, and 



functions of management should be reexamined 
and validated. 

Where may theoretical bases for flexible 
staffing be found? Many people assume that ed- 
ucational innovations have strong undergird- 
ings based on theory and research and ask dif- 
ferentiated staffers for preliminary studies. 
After tracing that inquiry to a dead end, the 
second attack is to examine the literature upon 
which staff developers might have based their 
programs had they been more systematic. 

Studies of the social . structure of organiza- 
tions yield valuable information along this line, 
as do studies in management theory, in commu- 
nication and decision systems, and in planned- 
changed strategies. Yet these fall short of pro- 
viding an adequate base for the staffing plann 
now emerging in public schools. Clearly, inno- 
vations in school Personnel utilization are in- 
creasing in response to crises in the schools; 
unfortunately, little thought is given to contin- 
ued research and development of models. 

One facet of a theoretical base — cause-effect 
— could be established from an analysis of the 
problems of staffing the public schools and some 
recent staffing experiments. For example, more 
extensive use of low-paid paraprofessionals is 
often seemingly based on spiraling staff costs. 
Such a thesis could be inaccurate; the theorist 
must dig out alternative explanations. A closer 
review might determine that teacher aides are 
being added to the staff to free teachers for 
more individualized work with children. 

Since there seldom are simple answers to 
complex and, at this point, poorly defined ques- 
tions concerning the reasons for flexible staff- 
ing, much basic investigation is still needed. 

A detailed examination of substantive areas 
of school organizational theory is valuable to 
staffing innovators but perhaps no more impor- 
tant than a careful study of the assumptions. 
Much can be learned from studying the early 
sources of organizational/managerial theory. 
Church and military patterns, for example, 
dominated school staffing for more than a cen- 
tury, which explains how — if not why — ^new 
roles follow older patterns. While differentiated 
staffing has been hailed as a reform, it may be 
nothing more than the reinstatement of the 
Lancasterian personnel hierarchy and school 
structure. Since the Lancasterian methodology 
is still intact with the single-teacher^per-class 



concept, the compatibility of the two is merely 
a matter of reconciling the personnel hierarchy 
to the basic structure — no small job in itself 
but certainly not a reform. 

Today's world only slightly resembles the one 
in which classical theorists formed cheir orga- 
nizational models. The political, social, and eco- 
nomic factors which shape and influence mana- 
gerial practices have undergone a stunning evo- 
lution. The standard of living, the educational 
level of the citizenry, the explosion of knowl- 
edge, and an accompanying technological deliv- 
ery capacity have profoundly influenced the be- 
havior of individuals in organizations. Yet the 
assumptions of classical theorists remain vir- 
tually intact. McGregor sums this up quite 
well: 

. . . knowledge accumulated during 
recent decades challenges and contiadicts 
assumptions which are still axiomatic in 
conventional organizational theory. Unfor- 
tunately, those classical principles of orga- 
nization — derived from inappropriate 
models, unrelated to the political, social, 
economic and technological milieu, and 
based on erroneous assumptions about be- 
havior — continue to influence our thinking 
about the management of . . . human 
resources.*® 

This criticism does not suggest purging our 
bookshelves of everything written more than a 
decade ago. Much of the classical bureaucratic 
theory has proved sound and should be re- 
tained. Certainly the functional division of 
labor (specializ2d teaching talent) and the 
classical idea of promotion based on merit or 
technical competence are essential to the devel- 
opment of a theory base for contemporary 
staffing patterns. 

The Human Relations Movement among or- 
ganizational theorists of the late 1920's and the 
New Administration Era which began in the 
1950's provided fertile seedbds for manage- 
ment theory relevant to flexible school staffing. 
For instance, McGregor's Theory Y, which is 
proposed to replace classical assumptions con- 
cerning human behavior, has not be^sn lost on 
stuffing innovators. McGregor believes : 

. . . the expenditure of physical and 
mental effort in work is as natural as play 
or rest. 



External control and threat of punish- 
ment are not the only means for bringing 
about effort toward organizational objec- 
tives. 

Commitment to objectives is a function 
of the rewards associated with their 
achievement 

The cap -^^o \jrcise a relatively 
high degree imagination, ingenuity, and 
creativity ... is widely, not narrowly, dis- 
tributed in the population." 

Although the principles of human satisfac- 
tion, need fulflllment, cooperation, self-actuali- 
zation, and self-determination were late germi- 
nating in educational institutions, they are now 
beginning to be integrated into innovative 
staffing structures. This point is emphasized in 
a statement by the director of one of the earlier 
staffing projects: 

What has become very apparent is the 
dr.ep realization that unless staflf diflferen- 
tiation is accomplished by a substantial 
working of the system towards reconcilia- 
tion of "people" problems via group dy- 
namics and other conflict resolution tech- 
niques, a structural change is quite limited 
as a forcing function for real behavioral 
change." 

Studies dealing with basic theories of human 
motivation are providing a foundation for cur- 
rent and innovative staffing arrangements. 
These need to be expanded. 

Most organization models are based on man- 
agement studies in industry. Despite that, they 
have major implications for schools. Bakke, for 
instance, features these four factors in his 
model of social organization : 

1. The organizational character, made up 
of the major goals, major policies related to 
goal fulflllment, value premises implicit in those 
goals and policies, and the characteristics of 
the reciprocal rights and obligations between 
the organization and its participants* 

2. Basic resources essential to the opera- 
tion of the organization — human, material, and 
ideational. 

3. Systems of activity or process, that which 
occurs as the organization acquires, maintains, 
transfonr:^ and utilizes its basic resources in 
achieving its objectives. 

4. Bonds of organization which preserve the 
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integrity of the organization in an evolving 
state of dynamic equilibrium.^^ 
Some modification is needed for their applica- 
tion to a school setting, but such factors pro- 
vide the researcher a framework from which a 
comprehensive model of staff use could be de- 
veloped. Also, valuable insights can be gained 
')y reviewing two other models: that of March 
and Simon^^ which characterizes the organiza- 
tion in terms of inputs; and Robert Owens' 
modeP*^ whicir illiistrates the congruence and 
conflict between individual needs and role ex- 
pectations of an institution. 

In addition to the industrial models, a num- 
ber of recent studies of school staffing innova- 
tions are emerging. These are embryonic, but 
important. 

English's conception of differentiated 
staffing^^ grew out of a study of 12 models 
classified according to their primary or second- 
ary emphasis on learning, teaching, curriculum. 



and organization. Only two models empliasized 
student learning, five emphasized teaching and 
organization, two emphasized teaching and cur- 
riculum, and the remainder emphasized teach- 
ing in various combinations with the other ele- 
ments. From his study, English prescribes tae 
staffing pattern shown in figure 1. It is based 
upon a control system which in turn is built 
upon a powerful and positive, idealized organi- 
zational climate. The entire model is based 
upon rational assumptions concerning the na- 
ture of knowledge, human behavior and motiva- 
tion, and the nature of the learner. 

DeBIoois*' analyzed schools involved in 
staffing innovation across 21 variables. By plot- 
ting the variables, a profile for each school was 
determined. From the profiles, six gradations of 
organizational development were identified and 
labeled as shown in figure 2. DeBloois later pro- 
vided a comprehensive framework of staff-use 
variables to describe, analyze, and evaluate 
school staffing experiments objectively. This is 
based on the same notion of school structures 
developing toward higher degrees of sophistica- 
tion over time. He proceeded on three assump- 
tions : 

1. There are elements common to all forms of 
staffing innovations. 

2. Staffing innovations described by these 
common variables can be compared and con- 
trasted. 

3. Changes in a school staffing arrangement 
can be viewed as movement along a continuum 
for each of the variables identified in the con- 
ceptual framework.^^ 

After identifying the elements common to a 
variety of staffing situations, DeBloois classi- 
fied them into a cohesive model of seven staff- 
use variables as illustrated in figure 3. The 
model draws heavily on contemporary innova- 
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tions; e.g., differentiated staffing, team teach- 
ing, flexible scheduling, cost-effectiveness prac- 
tices, and individualized instruction. Initial 
testing in the fleld and feedback from directors 
of 24 federally funded staffing projects further 
verify its comprehensiveness and general ade- 
quacy. 

Figure 3 
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Individualism, the first category, defines the 
organization's regard for the uniqueness of 
each of its members. 

Collegiality focuses on the interpersonal rela- 
tions among individuals in the organization. 

Professional disposition defines the impact 
staffing innovation is having on the profes- 
sionalization of teachers; that is, their commit- 
ment to students, to their own expertise, to the 
public, to their colleagues, and to the profes- 
sional organization. 

Workflow stmetures represents the underly- 
ing operations of a school. 

Perpetuation structures deals with such con- 
cerns of differentiated staffing as selection and 
promotion of personnel, credentialing and re- 
training of teachers, specialization of tasks, job 
definitions, and teachers' salaries and evalua- 
tions. It describes the policies a staffing' ar- 



rangement facilitates in attracting talented 
personnel, retraining them for specific objec- 
tives of the organization, and inducing them to 
stay and perform at an optimum level. 

System self-renewal describes the degree to 
which decisionmakers in the school have 
adopted a systematic and continual recycling of 
goal assessment, goal definition^ program devel- 
opment, program implementation, and evalua- 
ion. 

Accountability focuses on the examination of 
results in terms of the organization's objec- 
tives. It is designed to provide a description of 
the degree of success of a staffing innovation 
and the probability of continued performance 
and efficiency in relation to resources expended 
(including time). 

The variables identified by English and De- 
Bloois could be useful for determining degrees 
of successful implementation of flexible staffing 
plans. 

Practitioners and action researchers are pro- 
viding major input into a flexible staffing theo- 
ry-base by identifying alternatives and juxta- 
posing heretofore unrelated components of 
staffing systems. Their contributions dominate 
the thinking on new staffing alternatives. As 
opposed to the basic researchers, they have 
shortened the traditional time lag between the 
formation of an idea and initial attempts at 
trial-testing and implementing it. 

Current evidence suggests that establishing a 
theoretical base for flexible staffing is unlikely 
except through a synthesis of the work of (1) 
the organizational theorist, (2) the practitioner 
in the school, and (3) the action researcher. All 
three must be consulted and viewed as legiti- 
mate sources of input. Pluralism, awareness of 
alternatives, and a touch of irreverence for the 
conventional must be tempered with systematic 
inquiry. The first step toward this goal requires 
a definition of effective staff development. Opin- 
ions vary. For example, the National Education 
Association's (NEA) National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
(NCTEPS)'» defined the concept as a teacher 
with a staff of supporting aides, paraprofes- 
sionals, and assisting teachers. It has also been 
described as a teaching hierarchy with exten- 
sive vertical and horizontal differentiation of 
roles and with job responsibilities keyed to a 
differentiated pay scale. Projects of the Florida 
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state Department of Education and the Temple 
City, Calif., Unified School District exemplify 
this arrangement. 

Irrespective of organizational plans, differ- 
entiated staffing may be considered a strategy 
for breaking down traditional patterns, such as 
the single-salary schedule, promotion of teach- 
ers ba.s€d exclusively on .seniority or accumula- 
tion of college credits, or the superior-subordi- 
nate relationships of administrators and teach- 
ers. Th:s "subversion approach" is clearly evi* 
dent in most of the literature on differentiated 
staffing which recurringly exposes the inconsis- 
tency aiid inefficiency of traditional staffing 
methods. 

Flexible staffing might also be thought of as a 
process of training for better communication 
and more effective human relations. Following 
this approach, the model of staff utilization 
emerges from the interaction of staff members. 
This human-relations-process model character- 
izes a number of staffing projects, including one 
in Louisville, Ky. 

In the M^sa, Ariz., model, the promotion and 
remuneration of individuals on the staff is de- 
termined by specific performance contracts. 
Teachers control the resources for instruction 
and hold themselves accountable for an agreed 
upon level of student achievement. 

Another interpretation might be found in 
conventional schools where spans of control, 
lines of authority, staff relationships to the 
line, unity of command, and policies regulating 
the activities of members in the organization 
are clearly spelled out. Salary incentives are 
offered and positions below the certified profes- 
sional level in the system may be highly differ- 
entiated. Frequently these schools manage to 
bend classical structures to allow for innova- 
tion, but they seldom succeed in changing the 
existing bureaucratic pattern. 

The examples represent staffing innovation. 
Each incorporates, to some degree, the princi- 
ples of staffing flexibility and role differentia- 
tion. Yet a theoretical rationale based on any 
one narrow definition would prove inadequate 
to the rest. A comprehensive theoretical model, 
therefore, must be developed to provide a de- 
scription of the whole "camel" of staffing struc- 
tures—one that will offer a means for studying 
the interrelationships among process and prod- 
uct variables and serve as a standard. 



THE NEED FOR SYSTEM ANALYSIS 

If differentiated staffing is a means to an end, 
the end must be established in terms of student- 
learning objectives. This can become a time- 
consuming and tedious process which eventu- 
ally leads the inquirer into system analysis. 

Several field projects ha\. used Kaufman's 
system model in implementing staff differentla- 
tion.=*^ Kaufman's model envisions differentia- 
tion as a means to specified ends through a 
general, six-step problem-solving procedure: 

1. Identifying problems based upon a needs 
assessment ; 

2. Determining solution requirements and 
solution alternatives ; 

3. Selecting solution strategies from among 
solution alternatives ; 

4. Implementing ; 

5. Determining performance effectiveness; 
and 

6. Revising as required.^i 

The procedure causes implementers to exam- 
ine the subsystems in school organization ; e.g., 
the distribution of power and its relationship to 
role status and authority; the diflferent modes 
of communication, including the informal 
grapevine; and the decisionmaking pr^jcesses. 
Also, implications for extralegal oifgarlizations 
such as the teachers' union, parent groups, 
teacher preparatory institutions. State agencies 
involved in certification — each related to the 
whole — can be analyzed via a system approach. 



RESEARCH EVIDENCE 

As with most educational innovations, hard 
data on either the effectiveness or the efficiency 
of alternative staffing patterns are almost non- 
existent. The "evaluations" which can be doc- 
umented more closely resemble descriptive nar- 
ratives of procedures rather than evidences on 
which conclusions may be based. Nearly all of 
the inductive interpretations come from sources 
ultimately associated with the projects. 

Three studies are reported here, each dealing 
with a frequently raised issue in differentiated 
staffing; i.e.« the type and quality of change that 
might be expected, the attitudes of teachers 
who participate in the change process, and the 
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Table 1.— PROJECTS FUNDED UNDER THE SCHOOL 



Description 


Kansas City, Mo., 
Public Schools 


Prince William County Public Schools 
Manassas, Va. 


Florida State Staffing Project, 
Tallahassee 


Board of Education 
Chicago, III. 


Brookings, S. Dak., 
Independent School District 


Mesa, Ariz., 
Public Schools 


Louisville. Ky., 
Public Schools 


Marin County Public Schools 
Corte Madera, Calif. 


Temple City, Calif., 
Unified School District 


District #502 
Femdale, Wash. 


3 Imniomonfstf inn 


X 


X 
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X 
X 


X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
X 


X 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


X 


1-5 Months 

g-g 1 Year 

/A 3 O Vnare 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


^ Others 


4 
94 
16 

7 


3 
55 
8 
3 


18 

55 

10 


21 
426 
550 

17 


8 
36 

4 


5 
81 


100 
430 
330 
50 


7 
90 
18 
40 


3 
160 
20 
16 


1 

26 
7 




121 


69 


83 


1,014 


48 


86 


910 


155 


199 


34 


o § Middle 


1 
1 


1 


2 
1 

2 


7 
1 


6 
1 
2 
3 


2 
1 

1 


9 
4 

1 


1 

3 
1 


4 

1 
1 


1 




2 


1 


5 


8 


12 


4 


14 


5 


6 


1 




X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 


^ 8 Suburban 


X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


X 


uliS Upper Third 

I^J 6 Middle Third 

o ^ Lower Third 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
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PERSONNEL UTILIZATION (SPU) PROGRAM 



Wayne County, Mich., 
Public Schools 


Mounds View School District 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Cherry Creek School District 
Englewood, Colo. 


Ontario-Montclair Unified Schools 
Ontario, Calif. 


Lasuna Beach, Calif., 
Public Schools 


Coatesville. Pa., 
Public Schools 


Portland, Oreg., 
Public Schools 


Western States Project 
Colo., Nev.. N. Mex., Utah 


L 

|s 

*^ o 

1? 

7:0. 


Weber County Public Schools 
Ogden, Uteh 


Beaverton, Oreg., 
Public Schools 


District #3 
New York City 


District #2 
New York City 


Anniston, Ala., 
Public Schools 
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X 
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X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


1 

20 
7 
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4 
36 
54 
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70 
40 
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46 
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56 
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74 


17 
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1 
1 
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2 
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3 

1 
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2 
1 
1 


1 
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20 
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4 

1 


1 
1 
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1 
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economic implications of staffing variations. 
The staffing projects which were funded by the 
Office of Education came under perhaps the 
greatest surveillance. The studies briefly re- 
viewed here used them as the basis for data- 
gathering and analysis. 

Types and Quality of Change 

During fiscal year 1971 the Office of Edu- 
cation awarded Florida State University 
(FSU) a modest grant to begin an assessment 
of the 24 differentiated staffing projects listed 
and described in table 1. These projects, funded 
under the Education Professions Development 
Act, represented the Federal effort supporting 
differentiated staffing. 

As reported by the project directors, the per- 
sonnel directly involved included 235 adminis- 
trators, 2,134 teachers, 1,318 noninstructional 
assistants, and 420 "others.'' These individuals 
worked in 77 elementary schools, 11 middle 
schools, 19 junior high schools, and 20 high 
schools. Four of the districts were rural, seven 
suburban, eight urban, three suburban/rural 
combined, one urban/suburban, and one rural/ 
urban. Although only eight of the projects 
were considered urban, these eight involved 
2,409 individuals, or almost 59 percent of the 
total. Three of the projects had student popula- 
tions drawn partially or wholly from the upper 
third of the socioeconomic spectrum; eight pro- 
jects were for teachers of students drawn par- 
tially or wholly from the lower third of that 
scale. Twenty projects had teachers who were 
members of the NEA; in 11 of these the NEA 
was the only teacher affiliation. Twelve projects 
had teachers associated with the AFT, one ex- 
clusively. The Association of Classroom Teach- 
ers (ACT), an NEA department, was active in 
four projects. 

A first objective for districts involved in 
school personnel utilization (SPU) projects was 
the nurturing of acceptance and understanding 
on the part of teaching personnel. For this pur- 
pose, the FSU evaluation team developed a set 
of instruments to measure the degree of under- 
standing and level of willingness to participate. 
The participants were not required to give 
their names, but they did identify their school, 
project, and positions in the educational system 
(e.g., faculty, administration). Analysis of the 



data gathered revealed the following salient 
factors : 

1. The faculty and administrative personnel 
of experimental and control schools were gener- 
ally able to distinguish between differentiated 
and traditional staffing characteristics. 

2. The personnel in SPU projects made this 
distinction to a higher degree than did those in 
the other schools. 

3. Both faculty and administrative personnel 
of all groups surveyed preferred working in a 
school having the characteristics of differen- 
tiated staffing rather than in a school having 
more traditional characteristics. 

4. Administrative personnel had a stronger 
preference for the differentiated characteristics 
than did the faculty. 

5. The faculties of project schools had a 
greater preference for differentiated character- 
istics than did the faculties of other schools. 

The data also suggested that SPU projects 
are focusing on certain aspects of staffing flexi- 
bility and ignoring or paying little attention to 
others. Administrators, faculty, and a small, 
nonrepresentative sample of parents were 
given an example of 31 goal statements reflect- 
ing aspects of differentiated or traditional 
staffing situations and asked to rate and rank 
these as most desirable and least desirable. 
There were responses from 20 projects. The 10 
statements rated most desirable appear in table 
2. 

In addition to the comparisons which can be 
made from these tables, several other factors 
emerged which have interesting implications 
for differentiated staffing project development: 

1. Administrators and faculties of project 
schools were uncertain whether pupil achieve- 
ment could be used as a criterion in the evalua- 
tion of teachers. The faculties in traditional 
schools were strongly opposed. Parents indi- 
cated strongly that achievement could and 
should be a factor in teacher evaluation. 

2. Administrators, teachers, and parents as- 
sociated with project schools were not cert-ain 
they desired teacher specialization beyond that 
of subject or grade level. Traditional school 
faculties indicated a strong desire to work 
where little specialization beyond subject area 
or grade level existed. 

3. Contrary to most public rhetoric, adminis- 
trators and faculty members of project schools 
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Table 2.— ASPECTS OF DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING RATED MOST DESIRABLE. AND RANK 



Goal Statement 



The school periodically explains to parents and to the public in general 
the objectives of the school and the extent to which they are met 



2. 
3. 



Teachers usually approach faculty meetings with a sense of responsi- 
bility for helping solve school problems 

Teachers are employed on the basis of their interests and special 
abilities as well as on their certification status 



Teachers are provided Inservice training opportunities leading to 
increased instructional responsibility and increased pay 



Paraprofessionals and other no n certificated personnel are used in the 
classroom as instructional assistants 



6. The school periodically asks parents and the public for their opinions 
about school policy and objectives 

7. Instructional problems are solved through a group process involving 
teachers 

8. Teachers interact with administrators in group meetings as equals, even 
though their responsibilities differ in type and amount 

9. Budgetary appropriations are related to educational objectives 

10. Teachers who are adept at working with small groups may spend most 
of their time doing so 



Rank Given By 



Administrators 
(N=66) 



1 

2 

5 

4 

3 

6 

7 

9 
8 

10 



Faculty 

(N:=566) 



1 

3 

2 

6 

7 

8 

5 

4 
10 



Parents 

(N=:98) 



1 

2 

4 

7 

8 

3 

5 

6 
10 



indicated they were not dissatisfied with the 
continued movement of teachers into adminis- 
tration as a means of career advancement. 
Teachers in project schools were still reluctant 
or unwilling to give up the autonomy they held 
in traditional settings. Administrators ex- 
pressed mixed positions on this point. 

4. Parents were suspicious of proposals 
which enabled teachers to have more authority 
for planning and implementing entire school 
programs. 

Another instrument developed at FSU was 
designed to elicit priority lists of goals and 
objectives from each project and descriptions 
of the degree of planning and implementation 
accomplished. All the data have not been ana- 
lyzed, but a preliminary check of sample items 
revealed that project personnel do not consider 
the improvement of the teaching profession 
through the participation of the professional 
organization to be a goal for differentiated 
staffing. Most project activities demonstrated 
only a token regard for the professional organic 
zation, ignoring, neglecting, or discouraging its 
involvement in both planning and the training 
of personnel. 

Goals which received the most attention con- 
cerned the use of noncertified paraprofes- 



sionals, role differentiation and specialization 
of tasks, diffused decisionmaking in the schools, 
development of a continuous inservice training 
program, and individualized instruction. 

While the FSU findings are incomplete," 
there is strong evidence that most of the claims 
made by directors and personnel in the 24 proj- 
ects were based on goals they hoped to accom- 
plish rather than on practice. For example^ one 
project, prior to the evaluation, claimed to be 
fully implemented, yet the responses of person- 
nel and findings during an onsite visit demon- 
strated that relatively few goals had been im- 
plemented. In another project, only two goals of 
the 10 listed as most important had been imple- 
mented. Federal financial support of differen- 
tiated staffing has been minimal, but even those 
plans assisted have missed their targets. When 
innovators pursue uncharted paths, progress 
can be slow. Solutions to complex problems 
such as differentiated staffing require time, tal- 
ent, and continued fiscal support. 

Attitudes About Differentiated Staffing 

Most analyses of teachers' reactions to dif- 
ferentiated staffing are based on official state- 
ments from their organizations — NEA and 
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AFT (for examples see chapter 4, "Positions 
of National Teachers Organizations^^). Too 
little research^has concentrated on direct reac- 
tions. Obviously, "officiar' statements may 
may not adequately represent progressive edu- 
cation thinking in the field. 

In a recent study, English*^ attempted to as- 
sess attitudes of teachers toward differentiated 
stalling along the following dimensions : 

1. The attitudes of teachers toward the 
concept of a teaching hierarchy. 

2. T*:^ degrea to which teaching tasks could 
be differentiated. 

3. The degree to which a salaried difference 
was necessary for organizational recognition of 
these differences. 

English hypothesized that the teachers^ sex, 
position on the salary schedule, and the school 
level would have a bearing on their attitudes. 
Strong and positive relationships were found 
for the comparisons made (comparisons were 
significant at the .001 level of confidence). In 
brief, the investigator found: 

1. Secondary school and beginning elemen- 
tary school male teachers were most positive 
toward staff differentiation. 

2. Secondary school female teachers were 
more positive toward flexible stalling arrange- 
ments than elementary female teachers. 

3. Generally, the more advanced teachers 
were on the salary schedule, the less they ap*^ 
peared to sea the need for staff differentiation. 

English concluded his study by questioning 
whether an innovation which doer, not appeal to 
a majority of teachers (elementary, female) 
could be successful ultimately. Proponents of 
staff differentiation seem to have in mind the 
masculinization of the teaching profession 
through the appeal of career progress, status, 
and fiscal rewards. These factors appear to 
offer few incentives for elementary teachers. 

The following positions can be based on intu- 
itive observations and comparisons regarding 
idealized standards of differentiated staffing: 

1. Proponents and critics of flexible staffing 
are too eager to ask what immediate effect staff 
differentiation has on student achievement and 
too slow to determine whether any significant 
innovation has demonstrated any effect one 
way or the other. Differentiated staffing in it- 
self is likely to have only limited initial effects 



on student achievement, but it can lead to an 
educational climate that encourages changes 
that would in turn have significant impact on 
student learning. Sophisticated individualized 
learning systems are likely to be developed in a 
flexible environment created through the use of 
highly competent teaching specialists assisted 
by paraprofessionals. Such an environment will 
ultimately contribute to improvements in stu- 
dent attitudes and learning. 

2. The concept of differentiated staffing ap- 
pears to be going the way of ecology^ team 
teaching, and the hippie movement: It is being 
assimilated into nonexistence. In the process of 
becoming acceptable to the American people, it 
has been watered down and compromised until 
the popular form has lost the promise of the 
earlier rationale. Differentiated staffing — orig- 
inally conceived as a way to attract more 
highly competent individuals into the profes- 
sion and stop the teacher drain into administra- 
tion — is now viewed as a process to accommo- 
date rather than change existing salary and 
staffing structures by adding paraprofessionals 
at two-fifths salary and paying the department 
head, who served so diligently for so many 
years without extra pay, at one and a quarter 
of base salary and calling him a directing or 
lead teacher. 

3. In almost every case, the attempt at staff 
differentiation has at least improved the con- 
ditions of teaching and learning. Despite the 
criticism that change has not been carried far 
enough, even such a small change could be con- 
sidered worthwhile. The enthusiasm generated 
among staff, the increased commitment to 
better instructional programs, the resurgence 
of professional preparations and specialized 
training are worthy short-range goals. 

The declining trend in Federal spending for 
differentiated staffing projects combined with 
the popularization and modification of the 
concept has set the tone for the immediate f m- 
ture. 

Economic Implications of Staffing Variations 

Aside from the factors of programmatic de- 
velopments and interpersonal relationships, 
there are questions of fiscal management. As 
educators plan for differentiated staffing, tbey 
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encounter not only personnel costs but also the 
problem of how to compare teaching and learn- 
ing benefits with differentiated investments in 
staff, or of investments in teachers versus other 
resources. Unless some adjustments are made 
in cost variability, educators must live with the 
assumption that all teachers are equally compe- 
tent to perform all the different functions of 
instruction. 

The transition from a traditional to a differ- 
entiated staffing and salary plan may also in- 
volve major adjustment or decentralization of 
the school system's power and decisionmaking. 
A study of the relationship between these fac- 
tors was commissioned by the AFT for review- 
ing the federally funded differentiated staffing 
projects. The primary thesis was that if school 
systems had operating steering committees (or 
the equivalent) they would be more likely to 
accept diffei'entiated staffing programs. "Ac- 
ceptance'' was defined to mean that at least one 
school in the system would adopt a differen- 
tiated staffing salary schedule and that the 
school board would approve it. 

A questionnaire was mailed to 22 SPU proj- 
ects; 20 responded. The replies were analyzed 
to determine relationships among the adoption 
of differentiated salary schedules, board ap- 
provals, committee structures, and levels of au- 
thority and responsibility. Seventy-five percent 
of the schools surveyed reported that they had 
working committees. The average committee 
consisted of 17 members — 9 teachers, two com- 
munity representatives, one student, one 
teacher-association staff member, and four ad- 
ministrators. The ratio of teachers to all other 
kinds of representatives on the committees was 
2:1. Although individual committees departed 
significantly from the typical (one had 33 mem- 
bers — two teachers, 14 administrators, and 17 
community representatives), a majority (75 
percent) represented la broad spectrum of the 
school community and were given administra- 
tive authority for developing a flexible staffing 
pattern. 

School boards approved differentiated staff- 
ing schedules for more than half of the projects 
for which there were operating committees. Al- 
most two-thirds (64 percent) of the schools 
with committees had both a differentiated sal- 
ary schedule and board approval. 



Other interesting facts came from the AFT 
study : 

1. The distinction between "teacher" and "in- 
structional personnel" was not always clear. 

2. The schools tended to promote teachers 
from within the system when upper level jobs 
were filled. 

3. Where the school board approved differen- 
tiated salary schedules, the schedules were ap- 
proved for one or more schools but not neces- 
sarily for the entire system. 

4. The school boards found it necessary to 
appropriate funds for the programs in addition 
to the Federal grants received. Many of the 
projects (70 percent) said they also received 
funds from other sources. 

5. The defeat of a bond issue or tax override 
did not appear to retard the development of the 
programs. 

6. The schools tended to spend more on para- 
professionals and substitutes than on inservice 
training for teachers. Some projects spent at 
least twice as much on aides as on teacher- 
training programs. 

7. The majority of schools surveyed (75 per- 
cent) had committees composed largely of 
teachers who had administrative authority and 
responsibility for developing staflSng programs. 

To answer questions about what criteria can 
be used in determining the success of differen- 
tiated staffing programs involves more than 
juggling percentages and ratios. The SPU proj- 
ects came to grips with the relationships be- 
tween the economics of staffing and the problem 
of diffused decisionmaking. Because the devel- 
opment of such programs involved administra- 
tive reorganization and the redistribution of 
power in the community, most of the projects 
were encountering for the first time the impli- 
cations of more effective use of personnel — ^par* 
adoxically within the very committees estab- 
lished to study it. 

In an era of marked attention to living costs 
and salaries by career teachers as well as of 
demands for accountability by those who pay 
the bills of education, the products of differen- 
tiated staffing may serve both. 

IN RETROSPECT 

The preceding r6sum6 represents a first at- 
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tempt to examine differentiated staffing proj- 
ects objectively, backed on observation, histori- 
cal review, and empirical data. Unfortunately, 
the quantity and quality of empirical data are 
meager. 

The reviews which have been made seem to 
point to a number of related trends. For in- 
stance, staffing innovations are likely to be 
gradual and incremental rather than quic and 
controls on resources are realistic possibilities. 
Tn addition, if the impetus for funding future 
projects shifts from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion (USOE) to the local district or perhaps 
the State legislature, changes are likely to be 
sought within the constraints of present staffing 
structures. Perhaps the movement will endure 
as an outgrowth of USOE activities. 
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CHAPTER 2 



The Federal Effort 



Among the programs which the then-new Bu- 
reau of Educational Personnel Development set 
up in 1969 was the School Personnel Utilization 
(SPU) program — ^an experimental effort to de- 
vise new staffing patterns for the Nation's 
schools. 

To help provide a broad perspective, a na- 
tional committee called a Leadership Training 
Institute (LTI) was created. The LTI members 
suggested a number of principles for the pro- 
gram, which were then incorporated into the 
program guidelines later distributed to school 
districts. The stated objectives of SPU were : 

1. To recruit and train new personnel and 
retrain experienced personnel for new roles in 
schools which provide promotional opportuni- 
ties within the instructional process. 

2. To develop training programs which would 
enable schools to build staffing plans offering 
more economic and effective instruction. 

Emphasis was placed on competency-based 
training projects. By the fall of 1969 more than 
a hundred school agencies had submitted pro- 
posals to the SPU program. These generally 
could be classified into three categories: Innov- 
ative staffing experiments already launched but 
desiring additional resources, innovative staff- 
ing requirements requiring Federal funding in 
order to be initiated, and projects which only 
marginally could be considered staff training 
programs. At least a third fell into the latter 
category. Only 24 of the original plans met the 
rigid SPU criteria and were subsequently 
funded — four as planning projects, seven for 
development of staffing models to be imple- 
mented during the fiscal year, one for both 
planning and development, 11 to continue im- 
plementation, and one for development and 
implementation. (These programs are cited in 



table I of this report and reviewed in more de- 
tail elsewhere.) ^ 

Even though a majority of the projects were 
refunded during fiscal year 1971, only a mini- 
mum number of specially selected projects 
were continued during fiscal year 1972. The 
SPU Leadership Training Institute was discon- 
tinued during fiscal year 1971, and was re- 
placed by a technical assistance mechanism 
that resulted from clustering and utilizing the 
talents from individually funded SPU projects. 

There has been some discussion that the 
funding of differentiated staffing would be 
accomplished through the meshing to these ef- 
forts with other activities within the new Na- 
tional Center for the Improvement of Educa- 
tional Systems (NCIES), but specifics have not 
been determined. 

At this point — the end of the beginning — 
NCIES personnel believe differentiated staffing 
has promising potential when executed cor* 
rectly. Along with many others in education, 
they are asking, "Where do we go from here?" 
Before answering the question they decided to 
look at some of the possible external mitigating 
factors which could either support or negate 
the early efforts. 

With this in mind, the Office of Education 
asked several educators with considerable expe- 
rience in the area of differentiated staffing to 
suggest possible next steps. These steps are pre- 
sented here to stimulate discussions on those 
matters within the education community. It 
should be understood that these suggestions do 
not imply an increased commitment to differen- 
tiated staffing by the Office of Education. 

The suggestions fall into two broad cate- 
gories : 

1. The need for research and development. 
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2. The need for establishment of special 
agencies and other mechanisms to facilitate 
necessary activities listed in the context of item 
1. 

At the present time research data on differ- 
entiated staffing are practically nonexistent 
(with the exception of the various studies noted 
earlier in the report, and the authors of those, 
in fact, admit to numerous limitations). The 
first suggestion is : 

To begin research and development 
activities that seek answers to the ques- 
tions many people involved in different' 
tiated staffing are asking, progressing to 
packaged programs for dissemination and 
installation should the responses to the 
qtiestions merit further development. 

Topics such as those outlined below need to be 
studied and tried (or said another way> they 
need to be researched and developed). 

1. Teacher involvement with parents, stu- 
dents, and other staff members in decvnonmak- 
ing and management concerns. Who will make 
decisions coverin^r what areas of responsibility? 
What processes will be followed? What respon- 
sibilities do individuals and various groups 
have to each other? Do teachers, parents, stu- 
dents really want to be involved in decision- 
making activities? 

2. Responsibilities for teacher-training pro- 
grams. Who should be responsible for training 
personnel to participate in differentiated staff- 
ing programs? Can articulation of preservice 
and continuing education be established? What 
training is necessary for differentiated roles? 
How much can be learned about instruction in 
a setting other than a school or college? Does 
differentiated staffing represent a viable train- 
ing model? 

3. Cost-effectiveness information. What does 
it really cost to move from a traditional to a 
diffarentiated staffing pattern? How great are 
the transitional costs as compared to the costs 
when the program has been installed? What 
techniques are effective in redeploying existing 
resources? 

4. Evaluation criteria. What tools are availa- 
ble and what tools need to be developed to help 
assess the effectiveness and the efficiency of 
various educational alternatives? How does one 
determine what evidences of ''success'' will be 



accepted by different groups who may have 
very different expectations for performance? 
What research and development competencies 
that do not exist at the present time are needed 
by educational personnel and others? How can 
these best be acquired ? 

5. Reward systems and criteria for students 
and teachers. What rewards are acceptable to 
students and teachers? Are financial incre- 
ments the only rewards available to support the 
differentiated salary concepts? How can reward 
mechanisms be used to motivate students and 
teachers without becoming demeaning and de- 
grading instruments of impersonality? 

6. Role clarifications. Can meaningful roles 
which are individually and collectively satisfy- 
ing be developed? 

7. Relationship to a changing society. Is staff 
differentiation as it is known today an answer 
to past problems or does it reflect what might 
be anticipated about society in the years ahead? 
How do educators anticipate the future while 
being totally immersed in the present? Are the 
differentiated staffing models being imple- 
mented today those that make the most sense in 
terms of student needs? What are other models 
that mtght be conceptualized and tested? 

8. Arguments for the plan(s). Do the plans 
actually accomplish what they are purported to 
accomplish? For example, do students in fact 
learn more, better, with greater positive atti- 
tudes about themselves and the institutions 
they attend? Do teachers feel more positive 
about themselves and about their students as a 
result of working together in a differentiated 
system? Are student programs individualized 
to a greater (sufficient) degree? Do teachers 
actually progress through a developmental 
career ladder? Are teachers engaged in activi- 
ties in the school which exploit the individual 
talents of teachers and others in the teaching- 
learning processes? Are differentiated staffing 
plans and models transferable from one institu- 
tion to another; i.e., can a plan be developed in 
one location and installed in another? Do the 
various plans proposed have sound theoretical 
bases or are they promulgated by charismatic 
traveling salesmen coupled with some members 
of the profession who are intent on implement- 
ing the latest educational fad ? 

9. Arguments against the plan{s). Are teach- 
ers promoted away from their associations 
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with children? Is greater time and talent ex- 
pended on administrative details? Will merit 
pay result from the differentiated salary 
proposals? Will teachers organizations become 
less powerful if the rank and file of teachers 
become differentiated? Are teachers generally 
prohibited from participating in decisions 
about their own destiny? Can upper level posi- 
tions in the organizational framework become 
service oriented rather than supervisory 
oriented? 

There are a number of additional issues that 
must be analyzed. As more data become availa- 
ble, new issues are likely to emerge, and these 
issues must still be reviewed and dealt with. 

Making research relevant requires mecha- 
nisms to feed back results into operational sys- 
tems for continued de\ elopment and refinement 
of ideas and procedures. Research that is not 
tied to development activities, and vice versa, 
should not be supported. 
The second suggestion is: 
To initiate from four to seven adequately 
funded development models of staff differ- 
entiation over an extended period of 5-10 
years* 

Up to this time, there have been a few inde- 
pendent and federally funded projects which 
have explored partially some of the many vari- 
ables mentioned above. The type of research 
and development called for here demands the 
level of expertise proposed for the National In- 
stitute of Education (NIE). The NIE could col- 
laborate with the newly formed Experimental 
Schools Project in such a way that theory and 
practice could be brought together in a unified 
effort. Perhaps this suggestion would help to 
avoid the dissipation of scarce human and fiscal 
resources over many fragmented projects. A 
better alternative involves investing massive 
resources in a few potentially promising com- 
prehensive programs. 

Presently the bulk of professional literature 
on differentiated staffing is theoretical ; the best 
sources of empirical data are still the schools 
which are experimenting with differentiated 
staffing. If a single, competent agency were es- 
tablished to research and develop promising 
concepts of differentiated staffing in real-life 
situations, it might be possible to improve the 
quality of the results. Neither local-level nor 
ivory-tower personnel, working in isolation 



from each other, are likely tc <irrive, systemati- 
cally and definitively, at the answers desired. 
The third suggestion is : 
To establish a task force 05 part of the 
Commissioners National Advisory Council 
on Education to monitor differentiated 
staffing problems and progress. 
This group could and should be charged, fol* 
example, with thr responsibility for calling 
public attention to the needs among students, 
taxpayers, and the professional associations. 
This reporting is necessary because the needs 
and power of a particular group may not be the 
same as other groups; the public needs to be 
kept informed about pressure groups as well as 
about ni^w ideas and approaches in education. 
The task force, in addition, would have respon- 
sibility for reporting to the Commissioner of 
Education on the progress (or lack thereof, and 
why) of promising new ideas related to differ- 
entiated staffing. 
The fourth suggestion is: 

To establish a central responsibility for 
disseminating the most up-to-date docvr 
merited information about differentiated 
staffing matters. 
An agency with such responsibility would 
prepare, or have prepared, a variety of media 
which could be made available to a diversified 
audience, such as legislators, boards of educa- 
tion, community groups, and teachers. The 
fragmented types of information currently 
available pose many questions and seldom offer 
anything other than emotional commitment 
(one way or the other) as answers. This agenoy 
should help to establish credibility between re- 
porting agencies and reviewers by pointing out 
the differences between glib rhetoric and docu- 
mented evidence. The agency would serve as a 
human and materials resource bank, listing and 
locating people and programs that might be used 
by nonfederally funded projects when assist- 
ance is desired or needed. It is to be hoped that 
duplication of effort would be held to a mini- 
mum if the proposed agency were activated. 
The ERIC (Educational Resources Information 
Center) system might be utilized for this pur- 
pose. 

FOOTNOTE 
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CHAPTER 3 



The State's Role 



Regardless of the term used in individual in- 
stances — State education agency, State depart- 
ment of education, State department of public 
instruction — State education agency (SEA) is 
used here to refer to the office that administers 
education within a State, in concert with State 
legislative authority. 

State education agency efforts have tradition- 
ally been directed toward maintaining mini- 
mum standards and meeting established needs. 
Each must determine its own specific role in 
supporting and implementing innovative prac- 
tices. During the decade of the 1960's the agen- 
cies have been avSsuming more realistic respon- 
sibilities for education, and several have made 
commendable efforts with differentiated staff- 
ing. 

Modern stalling patterns, ranging from the 
kind of team teaching advocated by Trump and 
others to the utilization of teacher aides or para- 
professionals, have been developed and imple- 
mented in many local schools and school 
systems.* As mentioned previously, some States 
have made or are considering changes in their 
certification regulations to facilitate and en- 
courage differentiated staffing. The primary 
role of any State education agency, then, should 
be one of technical assistance to local schools, 
because many systems do not have the range of 
personnel competencies necessary for installing 
new programs and staffing patterns. 

State education agencies also could encourage 
local districts to go beyond the minimum stand- 
ards required by State regulations. In addition, 
incentives provided by the State agency could 
be related to State provisions for support of 
schools, perhaps in the form of addition^?! 
funds. 

These three areas seem to be essential SEA 



roles for promoting the exploration of differen- 
tiated staffing concepts. 

MAJOR PROBLEMS 

If State education agencies are to provide 
leadership, they must give consideration to the 
decisionmaking processes. Most agencies have 
had difficulty in the past supporting innovative 
programs, and the decisionmaking procespas so 
vital to implementing differentiated staffing 
may be even more difficult to support because 
of a lack of comprehension of new develop- 
ments in this area on the part of program-ori- 
ented and regulatory-oriented agency person- 
nel. This notion may be greatly oversimplified 
due to the intricacy of seeking consensus on 
most innovative efforts, but the problem is real 
and must be faced by those involved in change 
within the State systems. For too long the State 
agencies have been content to perpetuate the 
old and tried and have looked with suspicion 
upon the new and untried.^ And along with 
their ideological commitment to the exploration 
of new and promising programs and stalling 
patterns for the public schools must go a finan- 
cial commitment for research and development. 

LEGiSLATIVE IMPLICATIONS 

Legislation for differentiated staffing has 
helped several SEA's develop experimental 
school programs. Florida, for example, pi- 
oneered in the development of a statewide net- 
work of programs through enabling legislation 
(1968) under which network schools were to 
design and implement flexible staffing patterns. 
These patterns were to be studied as feasible 
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alternatives to the conventional designs in 
hopes of discovering ways to better utilize the 
time and talent of Florida's teachers. A State 
management system was created to : 

1. Encourage local districts to establish pro- 
cess models of flexible staff utilization. 

2. Develop and distribute introductory train* 
ing materials. 

3. Promote a variety of inservice training 
models for differentiated staffing roles. 

4. Determine program effectiveness through 
a monitoring and evaluation system. 

5. Test performance criteria for the develop- 
ment of new training approaches for personnel 
serving in new roles. 

Developments in other States have been 
equally promising. Kentucky enacted legislation 
permitting 20 schools to initiate differentiated 
staffing on an experimental basis for 2 years, 
and 10 school districts were permitted to use 
State funds for paraprofessional salaries in a 
2-year experiment. At least two school districts 
in Arizona have rec!eived State (as well as Fed- 
eral and local) financial srpport for flexible 
staffing programs. In Calixornia, legislators 
have commended the staffing program at Tem- 
ple City and encouraged other districts to de- 
velop similar programs. 

Although several States have enacted legisla- 
tion promoting innovative staff utilization, few 
have provided both legislation and financial 
support. The implications are obvious. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION 

Experimentation with differentiated staffing 
has raised issues regarding teacher certification 
to fit new positions. The range of positions 
brings up the old question of whether to seek a 
new certificate or a new endorsement for every 
new specialized area of teaching. The national 
trend in recent years has been away from the 
proliferation of separate-name certificates, 
with a steady diminution in their numbers, and 
toward the endorsement of new areas on exist- 
ing certificates. The advocates of this practice 
hold that new certificates are not necessary, 
that they tend to create new divisions among 
teachers and increase confusion about the pur- 
poses to be served by certification. Some fear 
that creating new certificates as new specializa- 
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tions arise results in turn in creating several 
distinct professional groups in teaching; that is, 
they tend to give identity to several professions 
instead of promoting one profession in the 
public schools. 

Yet, if separate levels of pay are to be estab- 
lished, what are the central mechanisms within 
the framework of certification? Is the designa- 
tion of personnel qualified for gradations in pay 
to be left to the employing authorities? Or are 
the qualified to be identified by certification? 

From the reports of State directors of 
teacher education and certification in 1970, lit- 
tle effort has been made as yet to adjust certifi- 
cation to the proposed specialties of differen- 
tiated staffing.^ Adjustments were reported by 
several States to exercise proper controls over 
the duties assigned to paraprofessionals and 
teacher helpers. These efforts center predomi- 
nantly upon thi^ issuance of State guidelines or 
regulations (in Colorado, Kansas, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, Rhode Is- 
land, South Dakota, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming) rather than reliance upon 
certification. Only eight States (Delaware, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Michigan, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin) reported some form 
of legal authorization for paraprofessional 
service in the classroom.^ At least three of 
these set minimum preparation requirements 
for paraprofessionals or teacher aides. Dela- 
ware issues permits to teacher aides, assistants, 
and associates. Iowa licenses teacher-associates. 
The pressure of numbers of teacher aides has 
forced States to adopt some controls. (One esti- 
mate is that 110,000 aides now are employed in 
the public schools.) 

By late 1971 Florida, Texas, and Washington 
had begun experimenting and developing new 
credentialing procedures, based upon a compe- * 
tency approach to both teacher education and \ 
utilization, which would have required the ad- ] 
aptation of the differentiated staffing concept. | 
Competency-based teacher certification is being I 
viewed as a mechanism for strengthening the | 
training aspect of teacher-education programs. I 
It is assumed by many that States should adopt ] 
a comprehensive set of competencies which | 
each teaching candidate must demonstrate. | 
When these competencies are demonstrated, the | 
candidate receives a teaching certificate. I 

Teachers are not likely to support abandon- j 

i 
I 
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ment of legal certification. But they will, per- 
haps, support a simplification of the process, 
such as having one legal license, with the pro- 
fession certifying competence in a specialty. 
The latter could serve as an extralegal, al- 
though valid, national certificate. Many teachers 
would support one legal license at each of four 
levels of preparation — ^bachelor's degree, mas- 
ter's degree, 6 years of preparation, and doc- 
tor's degree — with certification of specialized 
competence as previously indicated. 

Teachers are not likely to support repeated 
demands from some quarters to abolish all 
State controls on professions, including licen- 
sure. The resulting confusion and abuse of free- 
dom would lead to a public clamor for resump- 
tion of legal controls on professional prepara- 
tion and practice. Teachers are unwilling to un- 



dergo the inevitable if all controls were put 
aside, although they are quick to agree that 
major modifications are necessary. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Implications for Teachers' Associations 



Differentiated staffing has become a contro- 
versial and emotional issue, partially because 
there seems to be confusion on the part of the 
teachers associations — local, State, and national 
— as to their role in public education. The asso- 
ciations traditionally have two stated goals: 

(1) the improvement of working conditions and 

(2) the improvement of methods and proce- 
dures by which the members perform their pro- 
fessional responsibilities. When these two 
priorities achieve unequal recognition, conflict 
arises between the members and leaders. 

Perhaps the conflicts about differentiated 
staffing could have been avoided if misinformed 
or uninformed members of boards of education 
and legislatures had not sought to push the new 
plan as a means of introducing merit pay. 
When differential pay is given to teachers per- 
forming the same tasks — i.e., merit pay — asso- 
ciations rightfully become disturbed. Associa- 
tions have long opposed merit pay as an in- 
equitable way of compensating professionals. 

Associations truly concerned about improv- 
ing the quality of instruction in the Nation's 
schools must examine openly and objectively 
every possible alternative. Since differentiated 
staffing is only a possible means to an end, the 
end is the alternative that must be examined. 
English recognizes this by warning : 

. . . Viewed as an end, we may simply 
refine the status quo. More productively, 
[diflferentiated staffing] should be seen as 
a means toward greater utilization of edu- 
cational resources. It may provide a breath 
of fresh air for American education. To 
have tried it and failed may in itself be a 
new dawn for the teaching profession. Not 
to have tried it at all may be to have failed 
at professionalism.* 



If in the development of an instructional pro- 
gram it becomes obvious that the traditional 
staffing pattern gets in the way of meeting stu- 
dent needs, then the pattern must be altered. If 
what emerges is a differentiated staff, the asso- 
ciations must provide for such a pattern in 
their negotiations and decisions. 

Currently, then, it appears that teacher 
groups are quite conservatively considering dif- 
ferentiated staffing and in the process are: 

1. Guarding professional autonomy by active 
participation in negotiation. 

2. Considering very carefully which positions 
should be granted tenure. 

3. Considering how district-level positions 
will be fllled once qualified candidates are lo- 
cated. 

4. Guarding the career ladder-longevity of 
the regular classroom teacher. 

5. Guarding against the creation of a larger 
group of quasi-administrators. 

6. Encouraging the involvement in study and 
planning committees of educators, students, 
and community representatives. 

7. Recognizing that accountability must be 
shared by all personnel on the basis of job de- 
scriptions. 

8. Considering changes in staffing patterns 
< nly after revision and modification of the cur- 
riculum demands change. 

9. Determining costs for one pattern as op- 
posed to others. 

10. Guarding against a presumption on the 
part c >ards of education that differentiated 
staffih i another path to merit pay. 



POSITIONS OF NATIONAL TEACHERS' 
ORGANIZATIONS 

National organizations of teachers tend to be 
skeptical of the validity of differentiated staff- 
ing in the public schools. For example, by reso- 
lution the National Education Association 
(NEA) "believes that this concept must be 
carefully scrutinized and any plan for differen- 
tiating staffing be viable, flexible, and adaptable 
to keep pace with changing conditions in the 
schools and society/' = The resolution insists 
upon certain safeguards : 

The Association insists that any design 
for differentiating staff, to be successful, 
(a) must meaningfully involve classroom 
teachers and the local associations from 
the initial stages of development through 
implementation and evaluation, (b) must 
clearly define roles and responsibilities of 
certificated and noncertificated staff so 
that the actual process of teaching rests in 
the hands of individuals having sound edu- 
cational preparation, and (c) must keep 
the community informed and seek its coop- 
eration in order to prevent misunderstand- 
ing of the educational values to be gained 
from differentiated staffing. 

Available funds must be sufficient both 
lo assure maintenance of manageable loads 
and to guarantee remuneration for all staff 
— auxiliary personnel, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators — based upon well-grounded 
criteria and not bearing the characteristics 
of a merit pay plan for teachers.^ 

The NEA's apprehensions revolve around the 
following issues : 

1. That too ready acceptance of the concept 
may invite hidden agenda. 

2. That classroom teachers, most directly af- 
fected by the proposed reorganization of their 
duties, should be involved in developing propos- 
als for such reorganization. 

3. That protection against the direct act of 
teaching by noncertified personnel be assured. 

4. That the concept must not be used to in- 
crease teacher load as a backdoor approach to 
economy. 

5. That the concept must not be used as a 
.subtle approach to the adoption of merit pay 
schedules. 



A resolution of the American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) repeats most of the NEA's 
apprehensions and adds others. The AFT be- 
lieves differentiated staffing tends : 

1. To create a vertical hierarchy, with job 
responsibilities commensurate with a rate of 
pay, thus resulting in merit pay scales; 

2. To destroy the cooperative and communal 
effort necessary for effective teaching; 

3. To create divisiveness within the teaching 
staff; and 

4. To be of dubious value in improving the 
learning process.^ 

The AFT resolution opposes any plan which 
reduces the number of teachers or implies an 
arbitrary reduction of financing. 

The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators (AASA), at its 1971 national conven- 
tion, endorsed differentiated staffing but speci* 
fied that classroom teachers must be involved in 
implementing such a plan. 

The Association of Classroom Teachers 
(ACT)— the NEA's largest unit in terms of 
members — reiterates the position taken by its 
parent body and further urges individual ini- 
ative on the part of teachers. For example, the 
ACT charges local associations with the respon- 
sibility : 

... to study the theories and practices 
of differentiatsd staffing so as to be pre- 
pared to present teacher views when a 
staffing plan is being considered [and] to 
reject any plan that reflects merit pay for 
classroom teachers in its salary schedule 
and/or that does not provide adequate rep* 
resentation of the local association in the 
development of differentiated staffing 
proposals.' 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING: VIEWPOINTS OF 
TEACHERS 

Most teachers believe differentiated staffing, 
if properly conceived and implemented, has po- 
tential for improving education. First, the plan 
could provide economic incentives and position 
promotions for a l»fe career as a classroom 
teacher. The traditional arrangement — promo- 
tion away from the classroom — tends to embit- 
ter teachers because it implies an infei'ior sta- 
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tus for those who prefer teaching to adminis- 
tration. 

Second, differentiated staffing offers a variety 
of challenging positions and the potential to 
end what has been described as the "flatness"' 
of a teaching career. Flatness produces a repet- 
itiveness which becomes boring — the teacher 
follows the same work routine year after year. 
If a teacher is imaginative, creative, and con- 
tinues to pursue ever new and better ap- 
proaches, this argument is erroneous. But the 
system, with its handed-down curriculums, im- 
position of set schedules, fixed routines, and 
insistence upon institutional conformities, 
tends to stifle urges to be creative. 

Third, the perceptive teacher, quite aside 
from any personal advantages he or she may 
envision, sees differentiated staffing as a prom- 
ising plan to achieve what ought always to be 
the prime objective of any school or any teach- 
er — better opportunities for children to learn 
and to grow. The ACT, in fact, places this as 
the first probable advantage of the plan : 

ACT believes that the concept of differ- 
entiated staffing is one of many concepts of 
school organization and staff development 
that hold promise for enhancing educa- 
tional opportunities for children and that 
may provide a means of better utilization 
of teacher time and talents.^ 
Teachers sens3 that differentiated staffing 
could result in placing curricular decisions in 
what they deem to be the proper place — in the 
hands of teachers, who must implement the de- 
cisions if they are ever to be meaningful and 
effective. 

On the other hand, classroom teachers have 
some fears about differentiated staffing. For in- 
stance, they believe the new design could result 
in the creation of another high-powered, highly 
paid, nontsaching hierarchy, adding another 
layer of expensive supervisory-consultant- 
director personnel. Such a superhierarchy, 
many believe, may in reality be an effort to 
create a job market for newly coined Ph.D/s 
during an era of surplus. Their suspicion may 
be absurd; nevertheLss, it is in their minds and 
is reflected by repeated references to a vertical 
hierarchy (instead of a horizontal one). 



An AFT official has expressed well the con- 
victions of some that the vertical arrangement 
of differentiated staff contains dangers: 

The concept of verticalism is a negative 
strategy in that it seeks to abandon the 
single salary schedule and, while it is not 
synonymous with merit pay ... it injects a 
substitute which is equally abhorrent to 
classroom teachers, namely, that "levels of 
responsibility'' can be distinguished in 
terms of salary differentials. ... We 
reject the arbitrary designation of vertical 
levels (of authority, salary, status) be- 
tween specialists and generalists, one 
group of specialists and another, or any 
other educational personnel performing 
roles designated on such ladders as master 
teacher, senior teacher, staff teacher, 
etc. . . .The concept of horizontal differ- 
entiated roles and responsibilities is con- 
sistent with the union principle of Extra 
Pay for Extra Work." 
From the viewpoint of national organiza- 
tions, reference to the creation of different lev- 
els of responsibility carries some nuances of 
concern for the danger of loss of membership, 
particularly if the role of the teacher changes 
significantly. The professional organizations 
would lose strength if the ranks were split. 
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CHAPTER 5 



The Outlook 



REDEPLOYING HUMAN AND FISCAL 
RESOURCES FOR QUALITY 

Most people agree that a quality product 
costs more than an inferior one. But while we 
want and expect educational quality, there is 
growing opposition to ever- rising school costs. 
Accountability, performance contracting, pro- 
gram planning and budgeting systems, voucher 
systems, and differentiated staffing attest to to- 
day's emphasis on getting the most for the dol- 
lar. 

As educators strive to make programs 
accountable to public scrutiny, the complex 
question of remuneration for instructional 
services must sooner or later be answered. How 
can a differentiated teaching design not signifi- 
cantly increase pupil, class, or school unit 
costs? How can it at the same time result in 
improved instruction? Can quality education be 
provided by redeploying existing resources, or 
are new resources required? 

Comparing Financial Differences 

To compare costs of different educational 
programs (as opposed to school system costs) 
the premises upon which the comparison is 
based must be defined carefully. To analyze the 
cost of a differentiated staffing program is to 
analyze value choices within a school complex. 
Unfortunately, perhaps most of the commonly 
accepted cost-benefit methods — e.g., dollars per 
child, dollars per classroom, dollars per school 
unit — are not applicable. Too, differentiated 
staffing typically involves administrative reorg- 
anization and diffused decisionmaking, causing 
a redistribution of power. Financial analyses of 
these factors are difficult at best. Candidly 



speaking, there may not yet be available the 
tools or the expertise to make the necessary 
analyses. 

Less difficult to review and assess are some 
plans for redeploying existing resources. 

Task Analyses 

To facilitate learning, most flexible staffing 
programs match tasks which require a high de- 
gree of professional skill with practitioners 
who possess the ret. nsite training and experi- 
ence. Clerical, technical, and monitorial tasks 
are performed by those who have lesser respon- 
sibilities and preparation. The salaries are pro- 
portional to the roles filled. Thus, $12,000.a- 
year teachers spend time on activities that 
require their expertise; they do not mount 
bulletin board displays, crank mimeograph ma- 
chines, or count lunch money. The $5,000-a- 
year aide is doing these jobs. The effect on the 
school budget may be the same; that is, reorg- 
anizing the school staff may cost neither more 
nor less than the amount spent for a traditional 
staff organization wherein each member at- 
tempts to do all the jobs required in an instruc- 
tional program. 

Perhaps a false assumption that is made too 
frequently, however, is that a "quality" pro- 
gram exist3d in the first place. Where the as- 
sumption is false, a more careful diagnosis of 
the tasks to be performed usually indicates the 
need for increased expenditures. It should be 
noted that the defining of performances via 
tasks analyses requires clarification of task 
statements, a chore not to be taken lightly. 

Differentiated staffing per se does not per- 
form a reputed dollai -spent, dollar-received 
miracle. Economic efficiency requires more than 
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staffing. It requires a total flexible organization 
for instruction. As might be expected, the pe- 
riod of transition from a traditional to a differ- 
entiated organization is the time when signifi- 
cant expenditures above normal are often no- 
ticeable. 

The transition from old to new is normally 
marked by several factors which cause sizable 
exp2nditures. The first factor has to do with 
increased personnel costs. If, for instance, dif- 
ferentiation were superimposed on the conven- 
tional design, additional personnel would inflate 
considerably the total costs of staffing. Also, an 
artificial organization would be created. Most 
efforts at implementation, therefore, have 
occurred in evolving stages, striving toward 
models of optimum design. 

The second major transitional cost is for re- 
training programs. (Many early and current 
training program costs were and are covered by 
Federal grants.) A flexible instructional orga- 
nization often includes substantial changes in 
staff interpersonal relations, materials, facili- 
ties, techniques of instruction, and time alloca- 
tions. To permit a school staff to enter such an 
organization without inservice preparation for 
it is to sow the seeds of ultimate failure. 

A third cost factor may come from the need 
to modify physical facilities. Flexible instruc- 
tional organizations may not be at home in 
egg-crate-type conventional school buildings 
which would not permit the staff to work either 
effectively or efficiently. 

As new models of staffing are tested, careful 
analyses should be made of the types, quality, 
and quantity of resources needed for transition 
and full implementation. These reviews could 
make for more realistic fiscal projections in 
subsequent plans. What is most important, 
however, is that these projections should relate 
transitional and end costs to student achieve- 
ment and other educational objectives. 

WHAT IS IN THE FUTURE FOR 
DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING? 

Given human inertia toward change— the 
natural suspicion of hidden agenda in any new 
organizational proposal — projections of future 
possibilities for differentiated staffing must 
allow for human reactions. 

In the context of discussions and proposals 



for acc( 4ntability, performance criteria, and 
performance contracting in relation to differ- 
entiated staffing, teachers tend to be defensive. 
Often they view differentiated staffing as part 
of a total plan to reduce the cost of education 
and increase teaching loads. Th^r question any 
evaluation in terms of industrial processes and 
hold that education, with its essential interac- 
tion of human personalities, can never be re- 
duced to measures of assembly-line productiv- 
ity. They know the results of a good education 
cannot always be observed immediately. While 
some objectives can be measured in contempo- 
rary terms, such as comparative scores in read- 
ing and arithmetic, these are only a few factors 
in the sum of educational life. 

The first real advance in implementation of 
differentiated staffing may come in the expan- 
sion of the use of paraprofessionals. Greater 
utilization of teacher aides offers promise for 
shifting nonprofessional tasks to nonprofes- 
sionals — ^tasks which can often be done better 
by aides than by teachers. 

Since teachers instinctively resist the hard 
sell and sometimes reject plans that are quite 
sound philosophically and practically, they 
must be sincerely involved step by step in the 
original planning and the successive gradations 
of implementing differentiated staffing. 

The probability for widespread acceptance of 
differentiated staffing depends to a significant 
degree on a gradual transfer of leadership from 
colleges and universities, the Office of Educa- 
tion, and other such agencies to the local public 
school level. Teachers resent direction and plan- 
ning of their working conditions by ''others." 
Differentiated staffing imposed from outside is 
doomed. 

However, there will be intensive experimen- 
tation with other aspects of differentiated 
staffing, particularly the various roles of teach- 
ers and consultants. For these staffing experi- 
ments to make an impact, certain conditions 
must be met : 

1. Better educational service for children 
must be demonstrated and validated by impar- 
tial research. This goal must be constantly held 
forth as the aim and end of differentiated staff- 
ing. 

2. Educators must demonstrate beyond doubt 
that differentiated staffing opens new opportun- 
ities for career satisfaction and motivation. If 
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staffing models can be produced based on a hor- 
izontal hierarchy in which teachers can move 
along the entire continuum as they accumulate 
experience and advanced preparation and not 
be barred from aspiring to specialized position 
levels, the suspicions of those concerned about 
vertical hierarchies may be allayed. 

3. Apprehensions about evaluation of per- 
formance and differentiation must be alle- 
viated. Essentially, three questions must be an- 
swered : 

a. What criteria for evaluation will be 
used? 

b. Who will do the evaluating? 

c. What process will be followed to get an- 
swers to the first two questions? 

4. Obviously, there also are economic ques- 
tions which must be answered, and some of 
these are addressed elsewhere in this report. 

If differentiated staffing is imposed from the 
outside or if it is initiated without a thorough 
assessment of needs by the instructional staff, 
the professional association will be likely to 
oppose the plan. While the introduction of a 
career ladder is inviting, care must be taken 
to avoid the same negative hierarchical con- 
cepts which have plagued the ranks of admin- 
istrators. Barbee points to this potential pitfall : 
A differentiated staffing arrangement 
that incorporates a hierarchy of levels car- 
ries with it the possibility for status "dis- 
crepancies.^' Most administrators will 
recall a change of attitude experienced (in 
themselves and on the part of others) 
when moving from the role of teacher to 
the role of administrator. It might be de- 
scribed as the feeling that one is no longer 
a part of the same peer group, that is, 
"You're on the other side now." Differen- 
tiated staffing has the potential for mini- 
mizing the effects of this phenomenon, but 
at the same time it should be recognized 
that additional status levels may provide 
more opportunity for undesirable hierar- 
chical distinctions to be made. Where posi- 
tion and title are overemphasized, where 
prerogatives of "office'' are abused^ and 
where respect of one's colleagues is derived 
from position rather than performance^ 
professional relations will be unnecessarily 
encumbered and vital, everyday communi- 
cation, with its essential flow of ideas, 
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could be seriously impeded. The members 
of a differentiated staff who function in 
prime roles of responsibility have a partic- 
ular obligation to minimize the distinction 
of rank and to help set a tone of openness, 
for creative ideas are not limited to cate- 
gories of hierarchy.^ 
As professional autonomy grows, teachers 
will engage in making major decisions. Many 
advocates of differentiated staffing suggost a 
faculty senate as a vehicle for staff decision- 
making. This type of body is not new to the 
profession; both the Michigan Education 
Association^ and the New York State Teachers 
Association^ support the involvement of teach- 
ers, administrators, and community representa- 
tives in the development of rules, policies, and 
curricular changes in the modern school. The 
American Federation of Teachers presents a 
similar posture : 

Studies in business and industry have 
shown that bureaucratic expansion of 
structure tends to narrow decision-making 
opportunities of workers and push decision 
making into higher levels of an organiza- 
tion. It is essential, therefore, that differ- 
entiated staff models avoid such bureau- 
cratic tendencies. In contrast to an in- 
dustrial bureaucracy, teacher groups 
should work to increase the decision-mak- 
ing opportunities of all those in the profes- 
sion. All staff members should be involved 
in those decisions that immediately or ulti- 
mately affect them.^ 
A faculty senate, however, cannot replace the 
process of collective negotiation nor should it 
negate the right of the instructional staff to 
take part in meaningful decisionmaking at all 
levels. Apparently, some administrators inter- 
pret instructional policy councils as an erosion 
of their traditional power. Needham refutes 
this argument, as follows: 

A differentiated staffing plan opens the 
decision-making machinery to active 
teacher participation, reduces the commu- 
nication-interaction gap between the ad- 
ministrator and the teacher, and augments 
and supports the administrative leadership 
in solving school problems. Through col- 
legial leadership, the administrator seeks 
"power with'' rather than "power over" 
the staff.» 



SHARED DECISIONMAKING IS LIKELY 
TO INCREASE 

Teachers associations are attempting to 
achieve the self-governance that other profes- 
sions have, and they will continue to do so. 
Differentiated staffing appears to have major 
implications here. One aspect of professional 
autonomy is that practitioners should be in- 
volved in the selection and retention of col- 
leagues. This implies peer evaluation: since the 
criteria for selection of personnel would be de- 
termined by the instructional staff, evaluation 
would also be in their hands. English^ says that 
as long as teachers leave the regulation of their 
ranks to the other persons or groups, they 
cannot govern themselves. 

Before differentiated staffing makes much 
greater headway, the unresolved issues so well 
outlined by the Association of Classroom 
Teachers must be addressed and answered : 

Is the actual teaching process as impor- 
tant as the planning and other sup- 
portive tasks related and essential to 
teaching? . . . 

Can differentiated staffing be accom- 
plished only by establishing a new 
hierarchy? Is there not a system by which 
different personnel assume different roles 
at different times? . . . 

Is a good teacher necessarily a good 
coordinating teacher or a good curriculum 
planner or a good learning analyst?. . . 

Will differentiated staffing foster greater 
solidarity among teachers, or will speciali- 
zation and differentiation be a divisive 
factor?. . . 

Are the various assignments in differen- 
tiated teaching so specialized that they fall 
automatically into a hierarchical pattern?^ 
New staffing plans should provide for teacher 
assignments based on technical skill and vary- 
ing responsibility apart from the administra- 
tive or managerial duties, which are a separate 
consideration in another staff line. A plan tai- 
lored for one school may not be appropriate for 
another school within the same district. The 
tendency to make one model fit all needs will 
diminish. While there is ample evidence for the 
success of many innovations, such as indivi- 
dualization of instruction, there is as yet no 
conclusive evidence that differentiated staffing 



in itself results in better education. The proba- 
bility of its success rests on its meeting the 
predetermined needs of the students of a par- 
ticular school. Only by careful and thoughtful 
planning can the necessary results be gained; 
school personnel are beginning the careful anal- 
yses. 

When viewed from a future perspective, too 
many current approaches to differentiated 
staffing appear limited. Most programs which 
have attempted to develop new career patterns 
have shown great weakness and limitation in 
the design of both nonprofessional and profes- 
sional positions in relation to advancement op- 
portunities. Part of the reason for this is that 
the education profession, which has the respon- 
sibility for the design and description of new 
careers, has confined role definitions to present 
ideas of school and college. Proposed standards 
and training curriculums for the new careers 
are too often rooted in staff-utilization concepts 
based on a shortage of teachers rather than on 
improved learning opportunities for children 
through the introduction of new teaching spe- 
cialists. 

The short-term impact of such an approach 
is even more evident when viewed in relation to 
the report of the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation which indicates that by 1975 there will 
be no quantitative teacher shortage based on 
present teacher pupil ratios and present staff- 
ing patterns.^ 

Allan Ostar, executive director of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Colleges and Universi- 
ties, points out, however, that the phrase 
"teacher surplus'' is misleading: 

How can we talk of a teacher surplus 
when perhaps half our communities are 
without kindergarten ... we have over- 
crowded classrooms, our physically and 
mentally handicapped children are being 
neglected [and] almost half the U.S. adult 
population 25 years old and over is func- 
tionally illiterate. . . . Rather than a 
teaciier surplus ... we have '*an educa- 
tional deficit which, for the first time since 
World War II, we have an opportunity to 
correct.'' • 
All we lack is the v/ill to do it. 

Never in this country have people been more 
concerned about the quality of the education of 
children and youth than they are now. The time 
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seems ripe to eliminate the mindlessness which 
some critics claim has pervaded our educational 
system. 

There is great need for a systematic and 
effective approach to new staffing arrangements 
to utilize teaching talent in creating "new" 
schools and colleges. There is room for new 
careers in education, and the needs may be even 
broader than the profession now assumes them 
to be. Instead of creating low-level jobs from 
simple tasks now performed by teachers, long- 
term development strategies are needed. 

New concepts of teacher education will be 
required in order to prepare personnel for new 
roles in new schools. If beginning teachers, 
career teachers, and an assortment of auxiliary 
personnel are to learn a variety of specialized 
roles, they will need the flexibility to move 
through different experiences that cannot be 
provided by a single mold. Teacher-education 
institutions will be required to develop flexible 
instructional organizations allowing personnel 
to move in and out of systematically designed 
teacher-preparation programs throughout their 
careers. These programs need to be coopera- 
tively developed by colleges, schools (including 
students), and the community; in addition, the 
curriculums need to be directly related to the 
problems educational personnel will face in 
their professional lives in the classroom, school, 
and community. If teacher-education institu- 
tions cannot meet this need, other agencies 
must be established that can. 

If the education profession changes by mak- 
ing distinctions among practitioners in terms 
of training, experience, competence, and re- 
sponsibility — ^and if the range of salaries for 
teachers becomes greater, permitting and en- 
couraging many able people to stay in some 
form of teaching — then teaching will become a 
profession of a different character. It could 
have more stability and stature and it should be 
in a better position to serve society and itself. 

Part of the problem in getting teachers to 
become less defensive and more open-minded 
about differences in skill and competency comes 
from the fact that certain kinds of norms — of- 
ten represented by salary schedules, class size, 
teaching periods, perhaps even credentialing 
standards — may have been established in oppo- 
sition to nondemocratic administrative styles 
which have too often been prevalent. Arbitrary 



control mechanisms and the dependent position 
of teachers in bureaucratic school systems have 
been grounds for discontent and lost hopes for 
a better educational world. Few exceptions for 
change can be anticipated until the total organi- 
zational climate is assessed and modified to per- 
mit greater participation in decisionmaking by 
all those who are affected by the decisions. 

Change is inevitable. And although the pro- 
cess will likely be slow and difficult, marred by 
numerous complications, educational staffing 
patterns will ultimately change, as will most 
other influences on our society. 

The relevant issue may not be whether 
change will occur. The issue may be who will 
instigate it : whether change will be imposed by 
outside pressure groups frustrated by what 
they believe are turtle-paced responses to edu- 
cational and societal concerns, or whether edu- 
cators — ^the profession — will take the lead in 
diagnosing their own problems and determining 
solutions. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Summary 



Differentiated school staifing is an organiza- 
tional concept primarily aimed at making bet- 
ter use of educational personnel. Under differ- 
entiated staffing patterns, teachers and other- 
educators assume different responsibilities 
based on carefully prepared definitions of the 
many teaching functions. The differential as- 
signment of educational personnel goes beyond 
traditional distinctions, which are based on 
common subject matter distinctions and grade- 
level arrangements. This concept also seeks to 
develop new ways of analyzing essential teach- 
ing tasks and creative means for moving into 
new educational roles. 

There is no generally accepted definition of 
differentiated staffing but advocates argue that 
by establishing increased specialization within 
the teaching ranks, and rewarding teachers fi- 
nancially according to performance and respon- 
sibility, there would be consequent improve- 
ment in teaching and learning. The method 
hopefully would help individualize instruction 
for children, put decisionmaking power where 
it belongs — in the classroom — and also provide 
a career ladder for teachers who would prefer 
to remain in the classroom rather than be pro- 
moted into administration. 

If differentiated staffing is to accomplish its 
major goal — to improve the quality of teach- 
ing—implementation will have to be coupled 
with more intense research and development 
efforts aimed at discovering which specific 
teacher roles and behaviors will produce specific 
effects in students. One benefit of the differen- 
tiated staffing idea is the opportunity it will 
give for such research. 

Differentiated stiffing is not likely to have a 
major effect on student achievement in and of 
itself. It has good promise, however, of creating 
an educational climate which in turn could en- 
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courage changes that would have significant 
impact on student learning. 

The vast majority of staffing projects accom- 
modate the existing salary and staffing struc- 
tures rather than make major efforts to change 
them. However, in almost every case, the at- 
tempt at staff differentiation has improved the 
conditions of teaching and learning. Worthy 
short-range achievements have included enthu- 
siasm among the staff, increased commitment 
to better instructional programs, and some spe- 
cialized training. 

The attitude of teachers to differentiated 
staffing varies. One study found that secondary 
school and beginning elementary school male 
teachers had the most positive attitude toward 
differentiation while it had little appeal for the 
single largest block of teachers — women in ele- 
mentary classrooms. 

National teachers' organizations tend to ap- 
proach the diflferentiated staffing concepts with 
caution and skepticism. These groups are 
guarding against the creation of a larger group 
of quasi-administrators, encouraging the in- 
volvement of teachers, students and community 
representatives in committees studying the 
concept, and seeking to prevent a presumption 
on the part of boards of education that differ- 
entiated staffing is another path to merit pay. 
Teacher organizations are not dismissing the 
idea out of hand, though. ^ 

One classroom teacher group "believes that \ 
the concept of differentiated staffing is one of j 
many concepts of school organization and staff ! 
development that hold promise for enhancing \ 
educational opportunities for children and that I 
may provide a means of better utilization of ; 
teacher time and talents." | 

Many teachers, in short, believe differen- | 
tiated staflflng, if properly conceived and imple- | 
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mented, has potential for improving education. 
The plan could provide economic incentives and 
position promotions for a lifetime career as a 
classroom teacher as contrasted to the tradi- 
tional arrangement of promotion away from 
the classroom — ^an arrangement which tends to 
embitter teachers by implying inferiority for 
those who prefer teaching to administration. 

Differentiation can also offer a variety of 
challenging positions and the potential to end 
what has been described as the "flatness"' of a 
teaching career — following the same work rou- 
tine year after year. And, aside from personal 
advantages, it is seen as a promising plan to 
achieve what should be the prime objective of 
any school or teacher — ^better opportunities for 
children to learn and grow. 

Experimentation with differentiated staffing 
has raised issues regarding teacher certifica- 
tion. So far, though, little effort has been made 
to adjust certification to the proposed speciali- 
ties of differentiated staffing although several 
States have made adjustments in order to exer- 
cise proper controls over the duties assigned to 
paraprofessionals and teacher helpers. 

Experimental programs have been launched 
in Florida, Kentucky, and Arizona on a limited 
scale. California legislators have commended a 
staffing model at Temple City and encouraged 
other districts to develop similar programs. But 
few States have provided both legislation and 
financial support. 

While the Nation wants and expects educa- 
tional quality, there is growing opposition to 
ever-rising school costs. Differentiated staffing, 
along with accountability, performance con- 
tracting, and program planning and budget sys- 
tems, attests to today's emphasis on getting the 
most for the dollar. To compare the costs of 
different educational programs, as opposed to 
school system costs, requires carefully defined 
premises. To analyze the cost of a differentiated 
staflling program is to analyze value choices 
within a school complex; unfortunately, the 
usual cost-benefit methods — dollars per child, 
dollars per classroom, dollars per school unit — 
are not applicable. As might be expected, the 
period of transition from a traditional to a dif- 
ferentiated organization is the time when sig« 
nificant expenditures above normal are often 
noticeable. 

While the future of differentiated staffing 



may remain uncertain, the first real advance in 
its implementation may come in the expansion 
of the use of paraprofessionals. Greater utiliza- 
tion of teacher aides offers promise for shifting 
nonprofessional tasks to nonprofessionals. 

The probability of widespread acceptance for 
differentiated staflfing depends to a significant 
degree on a gradual transfer of leadership in 
the development of new ideas from colleges and 
universities, the Office of Education, and other 
such agencies to the local public school level. 
Teachers resent having their working condi- 
tions planned by "others." 

It may well be that the sound and fury sur- 
rounding differentiated staffing destroy all ef- 
forts toward a fair and accurate assessment of 
its effectiveness r id eflSciency. The concept ap- 
pears to be going the way of ecology, team 
teaching, and the hippie movement: It is being 
assimilated into nonexistence. In the process 
of becoming acceptable to the American people 
it has \teen watered down and compromised 
until the pop ilar form has lost the promise of 
the earlier rationale. Nonetheless, in an era of 
marked attention to living costs and salaries by 
career teachers well as dciriauds for account- 
ability by those who pay the bills of education, 
the products of differentiated stafl[ing may 
serve both. Change is inevitable— even in edu- 
cational staflSng patterns. 

To help guide those responsible for future 
planning in the Office of Education, several rep- 
resentatives of the educational community were 
asked for recommendations as to the next steps. 
These are presented in hopes of stimulating 
discussion : 

1. Begin research and development activities 
that seek answers to questions' many people in- 
volved in differentiated stafl[ing are asking, and 
then move to packaged programs for dissemi- 
nation and installation should the responses to 
the questions merit further development. 

2. Initiate from four to seven adequately 
funded developmental models of staff differen- 
tiation over an extended period of 6-10 years. 

3. Establish a task force as part of the Com- 
missioner's National Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation to monitor differentiated staffing prob- 
lems and progress. 

4. Establish a central responsibility for dis- 
seminating the most up-to-date documented in- 
formation about differentiated stafiing matters. 
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